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suppression of heresy; and in this matter at least, as the latter part of 
the reign was to prove, they were unfortunately able to make good 
their contentions. 

Everywhere else, however, the monarchy triumphed; and perhaps 
the most interesting thing about the whole story is that the crown should 
have gained the victory with such an unworthy representative. It has 
become a favorite pastime for historians of the sixteenth century "to 
hurl", as Bishop Stubbs once expressed it, "another stone at Francis 
I.", but lapidation has not hitherto been frequent until after the disaster 
of Pavia in 1525; during the first ten years of his reign it has been 
usual to represent the king in a more favorable light, M. Doucet, how- 
ever, clearly shows that the same bad qualities which all men recognized 
at the close of Francis's life were present from the first — tyrannical in- 
stincts, weakness of will, and sudden outbursts of furious rage. More- 
over, the king's attention was chiefly centred on foreign affairs, and such 
continuity and system as were visible in the internal management of the 
realm were for the most part due to his ministers; it was almost a case 
of "absolutisme sans le roi". On the other hand, the Parlement and 
the other bodies opposed to the crown were not favorably situated for 
effective resistance. Their claims to authority were based less on positive 
laws than on traditions which the increasingly monarchical atmosphere 
of the day was rapidly stifling. They dealt, or attempted to deal, with 
each case as it came up, in a different way, and not according to any 
fundamental principle; and they labored under the disadvantage that 
they often seemed to be acting less in the interests of the country as a 
whole than in those of the gens de robe. Under all the circumstances, 
they were almost foredoomed to defeat. 

All students of the sixteenth century will be grateful to M. Doucet 
for this painstaking analysis, and will look forward with lively anticipa- 
tion to the publication of his two remaining volumes. 

Roger B. Merriman. 

Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, denuo recognitum et 
auctum per P. S. Allen, M.A., Collegii Mertonensis Socium, et 
H. M. Allen. Tomus IV., 1519-1521. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1922. Pp. xxxii, 639. 28 s.) 

After an interval of nine years, sufficiently explained by the crowd- 
ing of other, larger interests and by the technical difficulties of publica- 
tion caused by the war, Mr. Allen returns to his task with undiminished 
ability and zeal. The same qualities of painstaking accuracy and judi- 
cious criticism which marked the earlier volumes are present here. If 
one could ever speak of a " final " edition, it would be in place to say 
here: "This work will never have to be done again." Problems there 
will always be, and it is one of Mr. Allen's chief merits as an editor 
that he seldom indulges in finalities of any sort. One does not find in his 
work the ohne Zweifel and the nachgewiesen of German criticism. 
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In the ticklish matter of chronology, for example, he is notably free 
from dogmatism. He points to the evidence in specific cases, but does 
not claim infallibility for any definite scheme of his own. Such flexi- 
bility is especially important in the case of the Erasmian correspondence 
because the meaning of a given letter is often to be determined only 
by its time-relation to other letters or to some group of events. Any 
fixed scheme is sure to involve perplexities and contradictions most 
baffling to the historian, whose interest it is to estimate the value of 
Erasmus's services to learning and to enlightenment. 

The three years covered by the 260 letters of this volume, 1519, 1520, 
and 1521, are, perhaps, the most critical and in many ways the most 
interesting in Erasmus's whole experience. He had reached the summit 
of his fame as a scholar and as a sharp-tongued critic of contemporary 
manners and ideas. He was distinctly the most famous man of letters 
of his time. Yet it was precisely this conspicuous eminence that led 
him into his most trying situations. Up to this time he had moved stead- 
ily along his chosen way without notable friction, but now, since the 
fateful Leipzig disputation of 1 519, the great proclamations and the 
excommunication of 1520, and the double ban of 1521, the Lutheran affair 
had come crowding in upon his purely intellectual preoccupations, with 
a challenge he dared not accept, yet could not altogether refuse. 

That is one of the undercurrents that run through the whole corre- 
spondence of these critical years. The other is the rather pitiful contro- 
versy with the Englishman Edward Lee, an antagonist quite unworthy 
of his steel, but peculiarly annoying because his attack was directed to 
the great scholar's most sensitive point, his scholarly ability. In 1516 
he had documented his learning and his essential orthodoxy by his monu- 
mental edition of the Greek New Testament and his comments thereon 
Frankly admitting certain slips and incompletenesses, he was proceeding 
to a new edition when the busy swarm of the scholastikers came buzzing 
about his ears. Lee made himself the mouthpiece of this party; Erasmus 
replied in kind, and there ensued the bitter squabble reflected in almost 
every utterance of his during this period. To keep himself free from 
entanglement with either of the two religious parties and to defend the 
soundness of his scholarship: these were his absorbing interests. 

Of the letters here given eight are printed for the first time, but none 
of these makes any important contribution to our knowledge. Valuable 
addenda with a few corrigenda to all four volumes occupy twelve pages, 
and two appendixes, nos. XIV. and XV., give interesting biographical 
details. Although no definite promise of continuance is made in the 
preface, it is a pleasure to notice (p. 621) reference to numbers so far 
ahead as to indicate substantial work already done on succeeding vol- 
umes. A provisional index of correspondents for volumes I— IV. will 
be replaced by a fuller one when the work is completed. 



